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Vow are studying art to tenrn to make pic- 
tures. In your Course you will learn to 
draw people — on final s — in on im a re objecli 
— anything you con see or imagine. But it 
tokos more than drawing to moke o pic- 
ture. It takes drawing plus planning. Be- 
cause planning the arrangement of the 
objects in the picture space is so basic, we 
are introducing you to its simple fundo- 
mentols os eorly as your third lesson. Refer 
‘ bock to this lesson often — it writ increose 
in meaning and value with every picture 
you moke. 

Later in your Course we will toke up 
more advanced studies in this very impor- 
tant aspect of making pictures, which Is 
known as Composition. 



Composition 

Composition means tlie j^Iection and iirrrtnj;;gmgnt of appropri- 
ate dementi whhin the picture space so that they ejtpress the 
artist's idea dearly and effertivcly. It makes a ffreat deal of 
diiTcrence Itow ive pm together ilie things we draw within our 
picture space. Often, a pictiaie will succeeti or fail, depending 
on hovf well it is composed. 

Coni|>osiiion, in a basic sense, means combining forms and 
space to produce a harmonious wludc. When we make a picture, 
we arrange the picture elements much the way a com|M)ser of 
music arranges muskal notes and themes to form a harmonious 
result, file composer of music creates an arrangenteiU in sound 
— we, as artists, create a visual arrangement. Jn composing a 
picture we are tluefiy interested in where we ptace qur objects 
In the pictLire space, how' important we make them in she and 
value, and how they relate to each other and to the outside 
borders of the picture. 

Good piettires, we see, tin not simply happen. They are not 
the result of thoughtlessly throwing together miscellaneous 
objects or filling up a background with details. No matter how 
well we draw or paint, unless we plan our picture carefully, it 
is likely to leave the viesver wdth an unsatisfied feeling. A well- 
composed picture, on the other hand, will give the vieiver a 
satisfied sense of order or beauty, although he may not rcaihe 
by what melliods lfii.s satisfaction ivas produced. 

Every^ picttirc starts w^iih an idea — a story we have to tell, an 
effect or mood we are striving to comnumicate. In composing, 
we select those things for our picture which clarify our idea, and 
wc discard those which may distract or confuse. 

No matter what the subject of your picture may be, begin by 
asking yourself: "Wiial is the basic idea 1 want to get across? 
What things must f put in the |jicture so that the viewer will 
understand it at once? What Is important — and what Esn'i?“' 

In composing, you eniphasi/e those elements of yotir picture 
that will dramatke it the most. Usually this requires a change 
in tlie sizes ol tinngs. You make important objects larger or 
dearer or stronger than they may appear in reality^ and less 
important objects you make smaller or less distinct. 

Objects can be featured or played down by adjusting their 
|X)sItion as well as their size. For instance, you might place a 
|x)werful, important figure in the middle of your plctiiie spEice 
and draw iiim large, .so he woukl dominate the picture, lly con- 
trast. a ally, retiring character might be shown much smaller anti 
to the side, dominated by the space and the objects around him. 

The artist can actually control which part of his picture t!ie 
viewer will linger os-^cr and hnd most meaningful. By the way he 
arranges the objects, he can cstabiish a definite focal point or 
center of interest, and lead ilte eye to it indirectly or directly. 
He can also use light and dark tones to help emphasize this 
center of interest. 

Often the artist can use the uaiural shape of his subject to 
gqcMl effect in establishing his composition and the proportions 
of his picture. For example, if the stibjeci is a wide expanse of 
meadow or sea, it might well suggest a picture of a long, hori- 
zontal slia|>e. For a picture of a long, narrow subject like a tail 
man or a cbiirch tower, a vertical picture of similar proportions 
might dramatize die height of the subject most strikingly. Dif- 
ferent forms are often best expressed by diflerent picture shapes. 

Al] of these arc priticiples you cEin apply in developing your 
ow'n com |>os{ lions. Once you have learned how to use ilicse 
principles, you will soon find yourself giving abarper, dearer 
expression to your ideEis — saying what you want to say directly 
and interestingly in picturesc 
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The picture starts in your mind 

Before making a picturCp the artist must decide what he wants 
lo show in It. He has to select his subject matter, and then Ire 
has to arrange it so that the picture will l>e as effective as pos- 
sible. But, to start with, he needs an idea. 

Ideas begin in ilie mind, and that is precisely W'here pictures 
begin, tcxi. In fact, the mind or imagination is a natural creator 
of pictures. When w^e hear a word or think of an idea, the imag- 
ination goes to work at once and projects a picture in the mind. 

Supjxise we hear tlie pJirase "Tw^o lovers are sitting on a 
bench in the park.” fnstarilly tlie imagination creates a picture 
of a young man and woman close together on a bench, ]>erhaps 
locked in each other's anns. We visuaii/e the walk, the sur- 
rounding trees, tlie grassy Jawm. 

Or* w'e may be listening to the radio and licar a crime play 
which begins with these words: ”It is dusk. A blue sedan drives 
up to a gas station, From it the figure of a man emerges, the 
loiver half of liis face covered by a handkerchief. He moves 
silently toward the station, his right hand thrust ominously in 



his pocket," Immediately we conjure up a mental image, a 
picltire of the whole tension-packed scene: the car, motor run- 
ning, drawn up aJongside the gas pumps, the door swinging 
open, the sinister figure of the gunman moving swiftly toward 
the station. Every word is fuel to the imagination 

are always forming such mental iiUEiges of things which 
we liear. reatl or think about. These images are the raw^ ma- 
terial of which pictures are made. 

't he first mental image w^hich our mind forms in response to 
a picture idea is just one |>ossibility. As w^e think about other 
and better views may occur lo us. We must try out these varia- 
tions before deciding which will make the best picture. 

The artist thinks on paper . As one image follows another 
through the mind, we put them dowm on paper in the form of 
rough sketches, ^forking out tlie arrangement of the objects 
which we see in our imagination. Both our thinking and our 
sketching should be bro:id and flexible at this point. This is not 
the time to l>oiher w'iih details] 




Ev*ry picture ttum wilh an imagfr In lliv urljiri. mind, 
l^gra aur picture idea requlrei ut l« twg. Iovvti an 

■a pork benth. In nur firU ntoniql tmcifle (Mf) we jniflht 
lee them ffon « dfrtance, wilh traei„ gran, walk, and 



Occupying much of the pSrturq $pa». Tfien^ again, we 
might move la an the Rgorei fot □ claip-up view feenferj. 
In ihe I bird of tneny poiiEbilitrei we might piclure the 
couple ai If w* were rmatoel oppoiite them frigAtJ. 
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Basic thinking and arranging 

When you have a good mcmai image of v\vdl you want to show 
in your picture, the picture is already partly composed. The 
next step is to Eirrange the objects as effectively as you tan. 

Here we show you the kind of basic thinking you must do in 
composing. Start by simplifying the objects in your picture. In 



your preliminary sketdtes, reduce these objects to their simplest 
sha^>es. Vou need to ti7 them mu in different arrangements to 
find the one you like best, and this wd|l be easiest if you ignore 
the details and concentrate on the big forms. These large forms 
must be properly related if the picture is to be successful. 




picture space at the right to form a good composition. 





Placing the elements 

Notice, first of alh how utterly simple the picture elements have 
been made. I’ht'y are completely hare of detail. It is almost as if 
we decided on the general size, shaj>e. and value of the picture 
elements and the backgrounti and cut them out of pieces of 
black, white, and gray paper. Our comjKisition problem is main- 
ly a matter of shifting them arotmd until we arrive at the best 
arrangement. Naturally, we will work w'ich a pencil — our "think- 
mg tool'' — and try out cadi arrangement of the picture ele- 
ments in a rough sketch. 




Firjl, -WQ il Ihil The 

tigUJ'O ihe girnman gj 

p g.'Qod dominant Form vp fronl 
bvl crowdi Ihe re-it dF jh«' ptclvr*. 




Thii orrongvinDni doein'l w-pr^. 
out beuistq Ihoiro no domirgrit 
ihapei. Gunmanjr freCj ortd bacX- 
ground ligur« oH compotb. 





Thil tiiVit; w« Iry overlapping the 
for-oground Figure on d I he- 

i-..i .L- fooki Jinpartont 

the oclion. 




goad jolgiien — Tt vrill 
well far g^gr Rn-al coni' 
pefit'orij The octian if. clear oncJ 
Ibo ihcipei ore well rDlolcd. 





Problem 



AnolliDr qflmpfllition pFoblsirt: to nrrcmgo 
Ifl rht pFtIuro ipoM b«low th* four «W- 
filtnl] llHJWn ^ — O tnpunlain, q lob#,, s roclc 
bnd □ boot. 






Wc might try ihern thil woy — with 

both rocb and boot imall and 

i«t agnin^r ihc lorgt ihopo of th# 
tnobnloSn, 



onothtr poiiibillty, ml-ght 
inak« ih« hoot Ili« doAlFrlart »hape^ 
move the /ocb fo boltom rtghlji and 
treat Ihe tnoiijilain oi tneideivrot 
bockgrauod. 




Or ihe rock mSpht bp feoiured, Kow 
both mauntoln arid bool ore lo-cond- 
a-ry I FI ihfl cotnpaillion. 



Problem Here ogoio or# tour diPeront olemimlf, which wa 

are going to orronQ# Eo th* piett^rf ip-ace at Ihe 
laft, EoIdw cbro |ui] thrao af Ihe mony poiiiblfiliai 
which you can discover tar yowrjoP by making 
siimpl# t^ugh compaiationaf ikatcho. 







We coa cmphail^B Ihe figore by makihg 
it loke up a large part gf th# picture 
ipacD, The door< lamp, and table larve 
ai Ineidenlal objeds ir iha backgrovnd. 




Here is analher solutian. This lient we 
hava moved iSe figur# bock and placed 
il behind tho Eablu. Th# Tgure ortd iU 
lurraue dings ore rnoro bo.lonced. 




In this completely diPerenl arrang«riiont 
the lamp^ placed in ihe Feregraundr 
domFnales Iho scene, |l also octi as a 
Fratee for Ihe Rgure in the doorFFoy, 
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The four main elements 
of composition 



Xo m:ilc.e your ^stutly of compositioit a* simple as 
possible, we liave divided the subject into its four 
basic eiemems — area, depth, line, and value. 
Here we show you svhat these elements mean, 
arul how Austin Hrig^gs uses iliein to compose a 
picture. At the start you will probably apply 
each of these principles very consciously. W^ilh 
experience, however, you wdll compose your pic* 
tures the way your Faculty members do^ iustinc" 
lively thmldng of area, depths line, and value all 
at the same time. 








BLW- . i 




fk.CcT&SnBHkk.^' 


^7 ifc"i 



The- Curtii Pufaliihlng Ca. 





Picture area 

Pklurp or^ci k II h? flat tui-facc wilhin >Kb four b^rd^ r| -of your 
picture ^Ihe lu-rfoc^ on you- liraw and painL When yai, 

work in Icrmi of picture ar«o, youf chief eoncemi art how bi^ 
you moka yaur object^ orict wha/# ypu plocv' Ihvni. In Ihii illu-^ 
ftraliani tlio figuro of the »1dior cloimi our oifeniion at anc^ 
b«coui« Austin Briggi moda it th« latgsU Form in the pietur# 
ond placed il near lha unFar. The lasi [mpoclanl forati — the 
imake and lha ipldia-r^ in Fhq diJ'tarca' — arc oil rn.n:da imollur 
find plooad in jBoondory pojitiouj. 
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Depth 

□«'[»lh i; Ihi illtiiloFi tti dhltin i:^ gr p third dim^riiian- By cJcewing 
thirji in d*pfh, you fflfika tht}m jediTV To «Kiil \n ifinca, ond fo 
Q[ipaoi^ to ihe viewer njr for owoy. fn ihli picton ihe 

ilfonfi foolmg of depth ii ueoted by the brood plane of the 
bea<li. On E(, Ihe lorge figure of the loldier rontraiE$ iborpfy 
wilh Ihe Knal3or figurei Fn I he dirtance, maldng ihem ^eorn for 
ot?. Aba helping ore ihe brealtwnler waN, whkh grow* jmciller 
■oi El fa^edsj towgrif the main Agore, and ihe racki, which are 
^hown Irt detoil vp front but became indiitlrtct farlher back. 





Line 

Lino hoj: Iw* macihlng}; (1) The outline which enelajt) p i-hape. 

itna of dFrpctign ouf eye Fallowi m looking at □ picture^ 
Thij second meaning is the one we refer lo here, In coFopoilng 
wilh line, you arrange your objects so their shopet ar main llnei 
lend the eye untanscramfy To ihe tenler of intereit. Kere this ii 
Ihe waended iddiej'. The horiion line, smoke, ond running hgurei 
all carry ow eye direcily lo hit head. Al (he lefi, (he breakwaler 
ihao(i in toward him; ot The rig hi, our eye fdtows the line of 
his leg fn from Ihe border. The mujale of hii rifle paints ta g 
sEcandory canTer of inlereit - tha running figure? - and ihete 
lead ut bg-efe to the wounded sordTar, 





Value 

Value !s fl) (he fighJneis ar durkneii af a particular orea ar 
thape within the pi dure or rhe e wr-g II quality of lighfneii 
ar efarkness of (he w holp piclvre. The diogram shaw-i ui how I he 
artist used volue le strenglhon hfi eenrer of Inlerosi, Noiice ihal 
he made hit importanl farms dork, oeict lel Ihem against o lighi 
background. The ilrongest cantroiT ii between Ihe dork uniform 
of the sofdier and the beach, loit Smporlart eWmonti., such at 
Ihe breakwater, imokc, and distant figurai, eontrost less sharply 
wilh the (ones oraund I hem. 




Picture area 



' J 

/ 


k. 


ts 
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The :irM&rs firsi con &id^ra lion in composing a picture h the picture area. 
This is simply ihc Hat suriace on which you draw or paint wiilvin the borders 
of your picture. 

ff you have ever taken a snapshot you have already worked with picture 
area. To take your photograph, you looked in the viewer of the camera and 
movetl back to be certain yottr whole subject was in the picture — or else you 
moved closer so the subjeci w^ould appear larger and dearer. These simple 
steps in controliing the space in a photograph are basically the same ones 
you use to control |>iciure area in drEiwing or painting,. 

To use your picture area most effectively, you must weigh carefully where 
you place things within it and what si^e you make them, Your choice of si^e 
and placement should never be acckiental or arbitrary. After you have 
placed an object in your composition, pause and study the si/.c and location 
you have given it. Ask yourself; “Does this create the effect 1 had in mind?” 
If not, try making things larger or smaller. Move them to dilferctit places 
within the four borders until you are satisfied with the result. 





At ill* lf{t fj. th* figuffl- gf ? ingn. Wa ihall 
try Hill in dFffaraar iliai and 

tloril la lh« pltturg arra who-P hap. 

pani, Drown ai abava, tha man dominatyil. 




IF Ihg figgi'v if drCiwn vgry fmgll, llit wliglj 
flf Ilia picture changei tranfa-ndamly. 
Wpw Ih* ijia^i H«[ns lig'laivd And for ^wey 
av^rpowerad by tha £paee graundl him. 




Exactly th« appgjllfl- fiuuri whcft th* 

figure (illi a r^rga pari af Ihg piglvrv area. 
Maw hg Qvgrwhclmi ihe ipDce, Thii li ap, 
proprlale far a dai*'up. Inlimal* view. 




No motPar whaP ajf sub^U, Ih-D- -laino principle apphchi. Far 
opcampU, w# con maka a imoll chald appnar tn gvprpg-w^r tho 
picture ipace QT o huge Pruck £*am liolaPed and remain. The 
palal u ta chaque a liic epproprlala far tht w* wgni. 
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Thr effect Flial nns -ah^tcl or pigvrv 
»v«irv>h>tini qrflihor son be ereaterf by iharp 
c-onlTOirs 1n ilie, at Tn Ihii carnpaittion. 




If oo) inecei-iory to have gr'taF diiparlty 1n 
lizo for One figure to dorm Qvr gttenljon ov-er 
oFher. Here the neorer figure damirkOtej. 
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Here nerlli'er figure li cfominnnl. This is all rjght 
iF yPir woni ba-Fh Ifgvrer ihe lorne ill* — but 
nsFrmolly Ft would be eonildered monatonoui. 



Vary your sizes with a purpose 

When \vc show just a sing;le thing in a picture, tiie viewer** eye 
camiot help but be drawn to it. No matter hoiv jimall we make 
this >iiiig]e object, it i* tiie center of Interest — the most impoT' 
tarn tiling in tlie ]>ictnre. I towever, when v,e add ei second 
object. El tiiird, or stilt more^ the situation becomes more com- 
plicaicd. Unless we estEiblish a scald of relative importance 
among tliese things^ the viewer's eye will not know where to go. 
and he may not iinderstantl Llie message that the |>icttirc is sup- 
j>osed to convey. 

Again, one of the artist'* ways of showing what is importEint 
in his piecure is through the relative si?;es he make.ii his objects. 

If, for e^tample, we want to compose two figures in a story 
illustration, we can make one figure overwhelm the other or 
dominate It just slightly — depending, to a good extent, on the 
relative si/e we make each figure. If we want the viewer** interest 
to he divided ecjually between the iw^o figures, wo can make 
tliem both the same siifek It is possible to place strong emphasis 
on a figtire by drawing it in the foreground and making any 
other figiiie much smaller. I'hc same rules apply when we have 
many figures or objects in a picture. 

l‘hese. admittedly, are very simple examples. The possibilities 
are entlless. However, ilic basic principle remains the same: 
The fii?,e we give to things and where w^e place them control 
ihcir importance in the picture. Si?.e sliouEd never be chosen 
hti[5ha/ardly or ivlthoiit regard to the effect it will produce. It 
should be deeidetl tipoii just as carefully as the action or pose. 




'Whi*n«‘^tr ptsiiiblD, idIbcI atjech 0-F varying tIza ter yaur 
piciura Tlih wrEtly inFeT^II. Ob[*cti llial ar* 

alfk-* Ifi iFz* ¥^l1l land la appear manoFongui thoiigh 

iJioy are difl*rfl-rsl kindi oF ihSngi frr^ilFFj'. 




In ihs picture at Fhn left Ihp leni* nf cfiimncn pnrf iho dominonw 
af ipai;* Fi cpiily fell. drawing Fhe figuzei larger ifrFglir^ w* 
tnoka thcin daminal* Ilia piclura nrog, 




Figure! ar mauaialni— 1h* affeci lx the sam*. In llie vi*w ef th* 
ntounlalrv aF the [s-lt* wa imjnsctiamly f**F iha dfloim-ancc ol the 
iky, &ui it avF Fak«i up maiF af the pIcFur* xpa^a /rr^^FjF 

g*F th* Feuling al iFx hugBij £yvorwhi*rmirig bulk. 
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OverJopping 

Mosi of the pictures wc make have more than one objeci in 
them, anti each often clifTers from ihc others in size and shape. 
Overlapping provides a gocKi way to organize Uieae varied oh^ 
jecis into interesting, ttnihed arrangemenis. 

When wc overlap things in a picture, we air? applying a prin- 



ciple rve observe at wort in everythiy life. Most of die things we 
see are f>art]y hitklen or overlap|)ed Ejy oilier objects. Overlap^ 
ping, however, can also help ns to express our picture idea more 
tlirecily, fty partly concealing ilie secondary objects through 
overlapping, we can miike the importaiii ones more prominent. 





H*r* II a nalurql IcnJsney many itiiJunti linw 
fintr Fh«y kliDw qN f]l Q'dcSi «b[ec 1 . li^riiiviJ 
dtf (Vfll iri^lce' O Vf^ll-orgoniieiJ gitl^re. 



J 




ThU piOvrO' Kai a IiII^b nusr^ ur1ty — hibl Ilie 

ob]*eH louch ODch 0 th«f rafhtr Hibn flwsrfgp. 
Ovsrroppfng ihoiiFd bd nnrD ^efuw. 




Pear ovBflnppirfl — th* ab^cIi otb Ein«d up ri^hf 
baSind Boch allier, Tliii □pplg ji; ihe ha^F lent, 
and tha bolllq item To r^it an iha larggreuad 
appiff, 
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MewiriQ Ihe h*wl In rha i-ighr betp i — wb tari 
Ihe apple in ii now. Sul Hib beliF« is lined up 
Iqp cfirectly behind t|iB foregcaund apple, 




Nqw cojppioiilian worki well, VV« hove- mnvnd 
iK'» bettle ond bowl ig- the F#fl, Ihu apple lo i|i« 
fighl. Eifg^rylhinQ do«jn'T hawfl lo ovallop. 



Cropping 

Even the border may be u<ied overlap objects. This is com- 
monly calletl "cropping." The border may be used to crop p 
large pan of the object - as long as the part which shows is 
typical enough to identify the object. 




Wh«fl w# tliaw all gf gb|4cl In a pfElUTt 
lli« aFfgd ipndi fg btt dull and Ufilplaraxllng, 
Thii pic1iir« would bo ballgi' if iKg gbjteri wart 

TBafrctiigad dj dI itght. 




The ihgpBi here one ihe lOmB ai thou in the 
pkiuffl or lett — but the effeel k mgrg jn- 
lerealfng baqguf* iti# ohjeeti arg varied In ika 
and cwgrlopped. Iha treOj eroppad by The 
border, tervB» ai. ^ "leod in.'' 




When all ihe gb|B«11ii arg drgwn enirrely wl-lhin -Iha Irame 
(inei lb* pl^^-urg mgy OppeOi' fuTma] gr rnongtonOUlu flul 

whan parli of |h* ob|*i;li gxEfnd beyond Iha fra™ Fjngt gf 
behEnd an* angihgr, vve hav* varl*iy. 





Applying common sense to composition 

Although ihc actuial making of pictures may be new to you^ you 
will find that you have a good deal of practitiEd cx^jcricncc and 
jiHlgment which you can itpply in composing them. The same 
rules of common sense hold true for pictures ys for real life. For 
example, a picture, like a room, may be bare and empty, or 
crowded and cluuered, or have too much in one corner — and^ 



uruier ordin:iry coiulitions,. none of tiiesc extremes is good. 

Below are examples wliich will lielp you tie in your thinking 
about picture making with your everyday experience. They 
demonstrate that there is nothing mysterious about composing 
a picture, ft Calls for ilie same kind of common sense and judg- 
ment you use in solving the ordinary problems of daily living. 





let'] oppty a cairmnon-ienw appraach re 
picture tnaltitiQ ihii orfangettiertT ef leme 
ffcit, h 9 bowl -end o bollix. Thii ceMpeiitiee 
j-Ofra fiOl rriolt^ ±enie. Why crawd nwery. 
thing agatnal lh« right border — ond woite 
two thirdi of our pteture oreo? Il's llkq 
jetting objecti on the very edge of □ table. 
We gel the on comfortable feeling Ibal th ey 
arc In danger of falling off. 





fhlt arraiipuincjil malicj rente bscaujc it 
raokci more logical me of the whole prclure 
prea, Ihe objects reii comfortobly within 
Ibe piety spaqe. h^olbipg Hjpnis to be fotl- 
ing dvl of Ihe eomposition or in the firft 
picWre. Ek>th bptilc ond bgwP ore placed 
off center, to ovoid -rplitftng ihe pftiure in 
holfr The lefi fide of Ihe picture area if no 
langor empty and wosieef. 




Topheovyt Everything Ti necdlenly crowd- 
ed ogoinrl the top border, wasting moit of 
Ihe picture ipdce. 




Botfe^m haavy^: ThTf arrangement Fi the reverie of the loft one . 
EveTythieg ii [ammed agoinfl the botloni border ard Ibe r^sl oE 
Iby pklyre oreo Is unuied. 




Shn|>ee should tlO clean [l i$ diFFicull to see ibe mao 

b-ecaese hii form mergci with thot of the tree ogalitil which he 
is loaning, f^igftfj It mahei belter lonje lo show the identifying 
shape of ihe man stondlng ovi ogalnsl the conlraslFrtg light 
background. Here his fornt and odion ore perfectly eleor. 




Ever^hing competas for altenfion: All ihe objects here 
are equally imporlanTj and our eye [umps bock, and forih 
from one to the other wTthaul any center of interesl on which 
to rest. All right for a wallpaper, but not far a picture. 




Crpwdedi The abjects in Ihii illuitralion 
are too lorgo for Ihe picture area. They 
almost bvmp ogolrwl Bach olher, creatFng 
an obvious efTect of overcrowding. 






Lesion 
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Points to remember 

On this page wc sliqw you some more comm on- sense rules for arranging ohjctis 
inside the picture area. Study these rules c;irefully and Uk them in your mind - 
they will Jidp you to avoid iiunecessary errors, Althotigli our examples arc very 
simple, tlie points that they make apply to inudi more complicated pictures also. 




Don't split the plctoro in halt^ 
Eyer^PhFn^ Ti (r^wde-d into lha righi 
half at UiQ- picture, with lha left jFdc 
connpleloiy emply. 




U(« tho whole picture arecit 
Nolc that rhe figure it placed [uit 
enough off tanlor' to koep from 
splilljit;) the pFclure in holt. 




Don't Itne things upi This kind of 
placement is monolonabt. Thin^i are 
pioced on a Jifte oF ecjucil ^ntarvali. 




Vary tfie plocomonl: Thln^i look 
mere iaFc Felting when they attf vor- 
led in pOiplion and overlppped. 




Don't Crowd the fa otto mt Hera 
the objacU hava Jj-een crowded inlo 
■ he boFlera halt of the picture ond 
lha Upp^ar holf if emplyL 



Ufo the upper half, too: It li a 
mislake to wojto ony of your picture 
area.. Use Fhe spoce In lha uppot 
half of the picture, loo. 



Movo ihini^s tO' tho side: Thia 
effect 1* more intcjviFieg because of 
varieliy in plocetneni, The nbjecU 
oco behind each alher In space. 




Don'l leovo D hatet This 
will hoppen if you llap Ihingi 
up oloFig I he bardect. The 
cvnler of the pictore beconiet 
an empty hale. 




Mfllco good use of your 
jparot The tpoee in the cen- 
ter of yauf pEctgto ii Impor- 
tonl^pul It to good use. 
Hero Is just one possibilily^ 




Overlap the abjoctit Raise 
the bawt and make it overlap 
Ihe boitlo. Ekrwl na longer 
touches border, and there Is 
a belief feeling af balance. 






Don't canter everything: Things 
□re lined up wriically, and ihe 
suit ii monolonaus. The objech lecm 
la roll on tap of each alher^ 





Don't let abjoett {uit 
tpu<h: The battle appears 
to be reilingi an Ihe bowl — 
and bolh ahjecls seem to 
frame ihe while space. 
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fiedwced (o il* ilmple ihgfHj, ibfj (nopcuTme c-ovef Jdut- 

Irol'laci thowi ItDckwfhiri concent for Ihc prji^ciptei of cotvi- 

poiltlaiv wq d^-m^ni-fr'D FqcJ in ilinplcr plc>urfl SUch Dt the one Ol 
IliB tar righi, So^twoll tomhlnqd hij jcvqral plftyre ofemenTi ts 
create one worlcdr rnternting whole. 
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THE STORY OF HELEN HAYES 

Applying the principles - te'kw"ii 



Nartnan Kockwell is famous for the lumian interest and the 
daboiaie detail he puts into his pEciures — but they owe just as 
much to the ski ti with w'liidi he crouiposes them, [n creating this 
Jiliistratioji fora maga/ine cover, Rockwell gave careful thought 
to the siis of the main figure and where Jte should piace it. In 
t)verlEippii]g the objects, lie made sure that the important identi- 
fying ■characterlslics of each one were not obscured. [lis picture 
proves that tlie things you iiave been studying Eibont si/.c, [dace- 
ment and overlapping are just as imponaiu to the success of a 
major m.igazine cover as they are to yotir lesson assignments. 





Srudj^ ihfl way Ratkwcll han pul Iffflplher hti faur 
mold ob]ecFi — wEndow, jhprrFf, gun and dog — 
and ootke h-aw cortfLillj^ lh»q Ihingi ore over-- 
lapp(^d to reveal wliat rhay arp„ Fax inirance, set 
how ihq hat b-rco-ki Fha T'tetangFq of tht win daw 
at +h« tap, and the gun butr and barrql thow juit 
rnavgli to idanlSfy ihlFie ob[eet3^ Evan Ihg kgyj ore 
morD roiily r«cog;niicd becouia Ehay break the 
line of Ihc chair iqat. 




H we itijdy one form, lucb m the dog,. la d^taiL 
we raolize I he core wilh w hith Itaakwell deiigaed 
eoch ob[eU in iba picture. The middle ol the dag 
1 1 hidden and overlapped by bolh the booti and 
chair fcgj — yol we have eo trouble recognizing 
iti Earm and we feel that pi is gll ihere. This ii 
becociie Rockwell was careful la thaw Ihe eioit 
Imp-arlciiil and ckaracleriilk paUa. 





Depth 




Dcpilu in a picture, is the ilhisfon of distance or a third dimension. If our pic- 
tures are to create a convincing sense of reaJityp we must suggest a feeling of 
depth in them. 

One way of getting a feeling of depth In j^ictures. we have seen, is to over- 
*^hings. Another way is to draw objects smaller a s they get further from the eye. 

At the same time, w^e must arrange our objects in depth so that they express 
our jjictiire idea accurately. Purpose and the effect are working for must be 
the guiding con.d derations here* just as they are when we arrange our objects 
within the borders of the picture, or picture area. 

In the illustration below we see how Fred t.udekens has arranged two figures 
in riepth to make a dramatic storytelling picture. He has [jiaced one figure 
in the foreground, so close to the viewer that we have a feeling of being directly 
involved in the situation. The other figure is further off* but within talking dis- 
tance, as required by the story. Far in the background, even the high mesa 
appears iow. 

In his preliminary sketches, Ludekens tried out other possible arrangements 
in depth. The diagrams belo’vv illustrate the kind of thinking he did. Like him, 
you should always examine your effect very' carefully to decide whether the 
figures are at just the right depth — and make changes and adjustments until they 
tell your story the way yoti w'ant it told. 




FRED LUDEKINS 
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lizti produce dlfforenl effocu of depfh. 
For 0xomple, we can pusk both riefen back in 
depth by reducing iheir tiie. Here, oil of iKe 
foreground rider ii within the picture area, but 
we do not feel the tame lense of nearness to ike 
situation os in the actual illustration. 



Both riders oppeor somewhat closer lo us when we 
moke them longer. The combined forms of lk« 
kors® ond rider in the foreground no longer fit 
wtrhin the pEclure areo^ hul are cropped by the 
bottom border^ TkEt is belter, but the main figure 
is sfill nor Tmporlanl enough. 



Now we'^ife really seporoted them. The herder cuts 
off ihe korse^J leg> completely and the second 
rider is o iFny shape on the horiron. This one 
mlghl be all right where great depth or dlslOnce 
is impartanT to the situolbn^ but the figure* could 
not possibly talk lo frock a I her. 






Line 




The icrm Ihie. :is genersilly i.tritlcrAt(Hxl+ h siitipiy ihc ouiliiic of Et shnpe. When we 
apply it to toTnjJositicnif howeyeTn line means the tliiection in which our eye moves 
as we loot Eit a pictnre. We create this directional kind of Jlnc by :ii rarigiiig the 
objects in the picture so that their ahaj>es or their main lines lead the eye imcon- 
scionsly to a center of interest. 

Controlling the movement of the viewer's eye within the picture borders is a 
very iinportant part of picture making. The artist must always be aware of what 
the lines in his pictures do. In composing a piclure we must plan these lines to 
help guide the viewer’s eye^ We should make sure that one line leads to another, 
and ukimaiely to some center of interest. If we work unthinkingly, we may create 
strong lines that lead to unimpoi tarn parts of the ilhisiration or out of it Eikogether, 

h is also important to be aware of the type of movement that directional line 
creates* It can move our eye along quite smoothly and rhythmically from one thing 
to another, grouping and relating objccLs w'hich belong together. On tfie other 
hand, the movement may be abrupt — the artist may purjHii.sefully cre:ite a clash 
of lines. This may be appropriate if he is dniwirig a scene of violence or conllict. 

Line can be a strong force or a subtle one — but it should always lead the viewer 
so that he will sec eiiuI feel the tilings we w;mt him to* 




Here an obvlaut uie af EEne to point oul ihv cenleif af Snlvro^t in n 
pEcture. The converging lidei of lh# road and ihe overlapping cloedi 
ore delibarolet^ p|*ced to liwd our eye )o Ihe church. Even (he lino of 
the nvountaini Entersecti and furlher drowf oyr oElenllpin la (tin clivrch. 




Here Is o fess obvious exampFe of (he use of line. Our eye enters ihe 
picture in Ihe lower loft cPrnor and rnovos along fhu rnxicl, Thij jnflv*- 
ment picked up by the tree Irunk. and carried aul through ihe 



branch la the church. Again the rmounlains inlenect the steeple. 




past it. The clouds even lead aur eye out of the picture. Such o scene 
might be lound in naluro but not In □ wolt'campased picluru. 




All of the lines tn this picture iiverk ogainsl good comp-otlf la n. The linui 
of Ihe rnountoirvs and rpad, and (he rpws of trees and fence paid 
carry our eye post the center af interest and out ihe left or right bor- 
ders. The Forge tree leodi our allarvlion out of the picture. 
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Thii first ottc'mpt camp-asring Iwa figurei Trt fha p1c- 
luf« space it very weak. Tkg liFics af the nen'i suit dto- 
Cfinfuied by Ihvie of tK? rfrope behind him. The lamp- 
ihode hits the edge of the alher drape and conruiei 
the lines of the wetiiDn'i heed. The window in the center 
it an emply^ watled tpoce., eye is polled down- ond 
pgt the hottam border by the converging lines of ihe 
'womon''s homd, I he dropej and the man's side.. 




By moving lh# man ta ihe right and roTjrng hit atm we 
g really improve the -Center areci- The dvll rectangle of 
the window hot been broken inie iwo interetling irreg- 
ulor ihopes. By ihowir>g more of ihs choir we move 
the w-Dtnan eel of I he cerner^. However, the tide of het 
head cahset tagelher wilh ihe drape carifvirngly and 
her arin slill (cads to Ihe bottom. We hove odde-d o 
coffea tobfe in ihe corner bul ll bvmpi ihe man's le^L 




I I ll J 

Finally we change the woman's pate ta lie Ihe whale 
compoiElion tagethor, ]v|pw her lefi atm leads vp ond 
aver to Ihe man, Ihe graceful Mi^e of her bond being 
conlinued in hri hand-on-hlp gesture. Ket head hat 
been maved lo the lefi af the edge of the drape ond 
Ihe lamp hui been moved back. The lable Is shifled to 
I ho right to block the movement of skirl and Irooser 
lines out the boltam border. 




Almoil every main line in this pldvre works ogainsl good 
composition. The lines of the raad. fence, end hill carry 
our eye sharply to the left bai-der. I^ver< the Iree leans out of 
Ihe picture. The mon’i orirv runs into ihe lop line af ihe hill. 



Sbo how much itoiier it is to focus on both ihe maa and 
girl when Iho slrong lines of the raad and fence are lurned 
ore-ofid to load to her. The tree hitips lo block mavement 
out of the righi harder hyl it illll leans grj of the pEclura, 
The man'* arm and the line af ihe hill are loss confusing. 



^ This Is slill belter. The gid has been m-oved lo ihe left, so 
V ihat ij lortger portly concealed fay the Iree. Drop' 
ping the hill tine mokes fa-ath mcrn and girl stand out mare 
clearly^ The tree Iti^mk and b to nches turn our eye move- 
ment back into the picture and help frame the two figures. 



Using line to full advantage 

The ck m on &E.ra lions abov'C show you, sicji by step, Iiow W'Cak, confusing 
compositions am l>c strengthened :itul ditrificd by more tliO'Ug1u[LiI use 
of line. When you plnn a picture, niiikc it a point to study the direction 
of the lines in your rough sketch. Decide whether or not your main 
tines keep the eye within the picture. Ask yourself: Do the background 
lines lictonie confused with the lines of the center of interest? Arc the 
fines erowdcii together or — just a.s undesitalile — spacetl at equal, 
monotonous intervals? Asking and answering questions like these will 
help you get the most out of the lines in your picture. 



Lesjon 
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ii on piicfrileni exampP? af Epntrxjir^d rnov^m^Ar 
in an lllu^trgfLOft, Ttit emphaiiL if an mav-o-m-Ei-nt in 
depth. Our «y» llprtl -at the IfiWer tighMnund »r- 
n#r flrtd mPifci wvntifr-cloelfv'rie m ihown in the 
diogrstn. Ihe g-fa^i an th* floa-r bMomei llig irfFlmpie 
t«cpl center. Even the fhodg-w on ihe rug guidof 
mjr attcnlLgo acToi'i Ihe flpar tg th# hund and glaii. 




Cgurfeiv Clndftd WtLaig Ca. 
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Qgl3ii(t^gn tnd Mri. JamB-i Thralt Sohv 





7?t.,suu 



The- effgErtiveneii of Ihii 'Ben Shahn pielurn ii due in psri 
lo rtie cajeFvl pfo-Eement of ihapei which hovp dirwiianel 
novetnenl. Unle thol atl Ihrm headc ore on Ihp fom* line 
and our Oltejilinn ft guided ioward ihli line by the bock- 
grovnd rreei. The fhowt in which )he child ii w/apped 

alia leodf our uye yp fg ihe heoda. 




-Allhoifgh the hunger il O imatl figuro^ w# hove na 

difficulty In leoing him antidil Ihe huge treei. Thii 
ti bccanie HeJrk uied ihe linei gf lh« ireei ond 
the Ictndicope to guide our eye to Ihe mon. 




I hoi 



on another. They will form g longer line and draw Ihg ey® away frpm 
iht center at Iniefeit. lit tho leti diagram Ihe linei at the top of the 
men't heod. at hii lhaulderi qnd joEhet bottom form diitragting longenti, 
— which are easily corrected frlghi; by moving Ihe objecti a liille. 




PEctura cornoFs: Pirlure corneri, duo tg the meeling of tho frame linei. 
Offi! ■Pild (fMCCicI PttC'ntfpns D4n^l Igt Qi inOEn 

rwfli rnlE> icprfieri » ai khe- rpad^ foivg brcrhch ard fo-p -oJ th* irur^lc rf* 
JO Ihe left diagram — or Ihey will leod Ihe eye avi of the pEelure. Pian your 
linoi oi or Ihe right ts keep the viewor^t fnlerert within Ihe pirlure oreo. 




Value 




Value — lightness nr darkness “is the fourth of the elements of composition. Al- 
though last in order, it is by no means last in importance. Like area, depth, and 
linej value can play a leading part in the making of a picture. 

Many pictures have a mood, and a major factor in creating this mood is the 
over-all value we give the picture — the "key," as it is frequently called* For 
example^ a picture of a gay picnic or a children's party should probably be painted 
light in value, or in a fairly "high key." But if we wished to paint a scene with 
a feeling of sadness and despair* we could accentuate this mood by making the 
picture dark in value or in a "low key." In a violent fight scene or a picture of a 
storm we might logically select a wide range of contrasting values ranging from 
pure white to solid black. 

Values should be consistent within a picture, particularly where wc use them 
to set the mood. For example, the over all effect of the picnic scene might be 
ruined if part of the picture or some of the figures in it were painted in deep» 
somber tones, out of key with the rest of the illustration. And, similarly, a picture 
with a mood of dark despair could be weakened by thoughtlessly introducing 
light or gay tones* 

Just as the proper use of line leads our eye to a focal point in a picture, so our 
eye tends to go to those points where there is the greatest contrast of values. This 
is because objects become more conspicuous when placed next to a value that 
contrasts with their own. On the other hand, when an object is surrounded with 
values that are nearly the same as its own, it is not so likely to attract our atten- 
tion, Thus our eye is drawn to the black hat on a man standing in front of a pile 
of snow — but it is not attracted when he moves over and stands in front of a 
pile of coal. We can use this principle to help focus attention where we want 
it in a picture. 




Here Ti a piclure in which w? hav? applied the camposilTon prm* 
ciplef We have lEorried sa far* The ^temenU ace well arranged ir 
depth in ihe picture area and the mavement of line ii equally 
lati^factary. Slow we ar^ ready to add the cjoniideration af vatue. 




Thi» diagram illustrates a typical problem. BocauJC everything il 
In a medium tone or tones that are closely foEoled, nofhEngj ttondl 
out any more than Tf did in the drawing to the left. The tonei 
canfuie the picture rather than ihow us whot Et Important In It* 




By uiing different tonet we ran easily make things conlrott with 
ono another. However, now everything seems equally Imporlant. 
The boot and moMnloIn jtand out juil os sharply ai the fisherman. 
The volues ore not helping to create a definile center of interest* 




By using in-between values af gray we can control the controst 
between tones. Now the slrongcsl contrast Es where it should be 
— botwesn the fishermen and hIs bockground. The other elements 
still stand Out clnarly but are less important in the picture* 






